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INTRODUCTION 

The  problems  of  farming  and  the  improvement  of  country  life 
are  paramount  issues  of  the  day.  American  farming  is  passing 
through  one  of  its  most  severe  periods  of  readjustment.  The  stress 
of  the  economic  situation  has  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  to  leave  the  country  for  the  city.  Innumerable  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  are  working  to  solve  rural  problems.  Among 
these  are  rural  churches,  for  their  leaders  recognize  the  part  they 
may  play  in  building  a  more  satisfying  country  life. 

Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  urges  the  rural  minister  to  learn  more  of 
the  farmer's  economic  situation  in  the  following  words : x 

Times  of  plenty  and  times  of  severity  are  both  reflected  in  the  church  and 
strengthen  or  hamper  it  in  its  work.  The  rural  church  in  the  South  has  a 
real  interest  in  the  economic  welfare  and  future  of  the  farmer.  When  a 
farmer  who  is  a  church  member  loses  $3,000  in  a  year  on  his  cotton  because 
of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  or  when  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  are  de- 


1  Bruxxer,  E.  de  S. 
[1923.] 
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stroyed  by  the  work  of  the  same  insect,  or  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  cotton 
market  the  church  shares  in  these  disasters. 

It  behooves  the  country  church  to  identify  itself  with  the  economic  life 
of  its  congregations  and  to  become  an  educational  factor  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns to  improve  conditions.  The  church  should  open  its  pulpit  to  the 
preachers  of  the  new  agriculture.  It  may  also  disseminate  knowledge  of  an 
economic  nature. 

Marshall  Dawson  also  has  called  attention  to  the  part  the  rural 
church  can  play  in  meeting  rural  problems  by  joining  the  educational 
forces  now  at  work :  - 

The  first  thing  needed  by  the  ministry  to-day — not  merely  the  ministers  who 
now  happen  to  be  located  in  the  country,  but  the  ministry  as  a  whole — is  an 
introduction  to  their  greatest  ally,  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges.  *  *  *  For,  while  our 
Government  can  not  spend  its  resources  upon  churches,  it  is  vitally  interested  in 
some  of  the  same  problems  which  are  of  utmost  concern  to  the  rural 
church.  *  *  *  [These  agencies  are  working]  to  make  agriculture  more  prof- 
itable and  to  improve  rural  life.  But  how  is  that  means  to  be  gained?  It  can 
only  be  gained  through  these  agencies  getting  in  touch  with  people.  Wherever 
there  is  a  rural  minister  or  a  rural  church  interested  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  community,  that  leader  and  his  group  of  people  become  a  radiating  center 
for  the  scientific  knowledge  and  expert  cooperation  which  the  Government 
agencies  wish  to  bring  to  the  people.  There  is,  then,  a  natural  affinity  between 
the  awakened  rural  minister  and  congregation,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  agricultural  colleges.  Each  one  reenforces  the  other. 
And  where  this  is  done,  defeat  is  turned  to  victory. 

THE  GOAL   OF   EXTENSION   WORK 

All  leaders  in  rural-improvement  work  must  agree  that  the  problem 
is  greater  than  that  of  attaining  success  in  farming.  There  are  many 
phases  of  farm  life  in  need  of  readjustment  if  a  satisfying  rural  life 
is  to  be  maintained.  Moreover,  much  work  can  be  done  on  these 
problems  eA'en  where  the  economic  situation  is  unfavorable.  The 
cities  call  country  people  not  only  because  of  the  high  wages  and 
apparently  better  economic  conditions,  but  because  cities  do  offer 
many  comforts,  attractions,  and  opportunities  to  live  a  full  life. 
These  attractions  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  discomforts 
and  the  great  lack  of  opportunity  which  mark  so  many  rural  com- 
munities. The  absence  of  ordinary  conveniences  in  the  average  rural 
home  and  the  man}'  hours  of  hard  labor  which  that  home  demands 
are  all  too  real.  These  may  be  potent  factors  in  developing  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rural  mother  and  her  children. 
Home,  school,  church,  community — all  must  give  more  to  make  country 
life  satisfying,  to  make  the  rural  community  yield  more  of  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  things  which  are  necessary  if  country  life  is  to  hold 
and  attract  youth  and  adult.  The  home  should  be  beautified,  made 
more  comfortable  and  less  burdensome  for  the  rural  housewife.  The 
rural  school,  which  attracts  and  holds  the  youth  because  of  its  beauty, 
attractiveness,  and  opportunities  to  train  for  country  life,  should  be 
the  ideal.  The  rural  church,  which  is  a  living  force  in  the  com- 
munity and  which  spiritualizes  rural  life,  plays  a  great  role  in 
maintaining  the  richest  community  life.  The  town  which  gives 
comfort,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  will  attract,  not  repel,  rural 
citizens  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.      (Fig.  1.) 

2  Dawsox,  M,     the  rural  church.     Conn.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  54,  12  p.     1922. 
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Airy  program  for  the  improvement  of  rural  affairs  must  be  a  broad 
one.  Improvement  of  country  life  concerns  the  entire  family  and 
not  the  farmer  alone.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  this  been  recognized 
more  than  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work.     This  system  of  rural  education  attempts  to 
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Fig.  1. — A,  Village  center  before  replanning,  1912,  and  B,  the  town  common  after 

replanning,   1924 

meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  family  as  well  as  to  provide  information 
and  help  on  problems  of  soils,  crops,  livestock,  and  the  like.  Exten- 
sion agents  are  trained  to  correlate  their  efforts  and  to  build  pro- 
grams of  extension  work  which  include  things  of  interest  to  rural 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.     Cooperative  extension  work  in  agri- 
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culture  and  home  economics  has  come  to  be  a  great  national  force  in 
establishing  a  more  satisfying  country  life. 

WHAT    IS    EXTENSION    WORK? 

But  just  what  is  extension  work?  To  say  that  it  is  a  nation-wide 
system  of  rural  education  may  give  the  idea  that,  like  some  other 
educational  systems,  this  too  rests  on  classroom  work,  texts,  and 
lessons,  and  the  intent  to  impart  a  formal  system  or  mass  of  knowl- 
edge. That  sort  of  teaching,  however,  is  left  for  the  college  class- 
room or  the  correspondence  course.  Extension  work  is  more  than 
a  system  of  disseminating  agricultural  facts  or  giving  expert  advice. 
The  first  principle  of  extension  teaching  is  to  work  with  local 
situations,  with  the  problems  as  rural  people  find  them.  Extension 
agents  are  charged  to  find  the  major  things  which  affect  farming  and 
country  life  in  a  community.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  find  the 
most  practical  solution  for  such  problems.  Then,  with  the  help  of 
the  leading  farmers  or  farm  women,  they  must  try  to  influence  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  locality  to  understand  these  solutions 
and  to  adopt  them  as  regular  practices  in  place  of  the  old  way  of 
doing  things.  Extension  work  is  concerned  with  teaching  better 
practices.  Its  teachers  depend  less  upon  text,  lecture,  and  classroom, 
and  more  upon  the  force  of  practical  examples  and  local  leadership. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE   MEETS    LOCAL   PROBLEMS 

In  a  section  where  dairying  is  the  chief  occupation  of  farmers, 
extension  work  does  not  attempt  to  give  the  people  a  course  in  the 
principles  of  dairying.  Rather  it  ascertains  whether  or  not  inferior 
bulls,  poor  cows,  a  lack  of  alfalfa  hay,  improper  feeding  methods, 
tuberculosis,  or  inefficient  marketing  are  preventing  dairymen  from 
succeeding  as  they  should.  The  best  help  and  advice  of  the  experi- 
ment stations,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  then  sought.  The  recommendations 
are  boiled  down  to  one  or  two  practical  remedies  or  betterments  oyer 
the  prevailing  methods.  These  are  then  set  up  as  an  extension 
program  of  work  for  the  community  or  county.  Leaders  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  line  of  work.  With  the  help  of  such  leaders  and 
by  means  of  newspaper  articles,  circulars,  farm  tours,  posters,  demon- 
strations, meetings,  and  a  host  of  other  agencies,  the  need  for 
improving  practices  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  recommended 
practices  are  explained  to  most  of  the  people  in  the  community. 
(Fig.  2.)  These  people  are  led  to  become  interested,  to  change  their 
habits,  and  to  adopt  the  new  practice  in  place  of  the  old.  The  teach- 
ing induces  them  to  get  a  purebred  bull  in  place  of  a  scrub,  to  grow 
alfalfa  instead  of  timothy,  to  cull  out  poor  cows,  to  balance  their 
feeds,  to  eradicate  tuberculosis,  and  to  market  cleaner  milk. 

Similarly,  in  home  demonstration  work  the  chief  problems  which 
affect  home  and  community  life  are  considered.  These  might  embrace 
such  problems  as  sanitation  and  the  prevention  of  disease;  the 
beautification  of  home,  school,  and  church  grounds;  the  need  for 
lightening  kitchen  and  housekeeping  tasks;  the  undernourished 
child.  The  extension  agents  arouse  the  interest  of  local  leaders 
in  such  problems.     The  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  people  are 
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studied  that  the  solutions  offered  may  be  practical  and  easily  adopted. 
The  solutions  when  found  are  set  up  as  the  local  extension  program. 
Local  volunteer  leaders  and  agents  then  work  to  get  the  people 
interested  in  these  problems.  Such  leaders  demonstrate  to  the  people 
how  these  solutions  may  be  applied  and  what  results  they  will  bring. 
Gradually  more  and  more  people  are  influenced  to  adopt  and  taught 
to  apply  the  recommended  practices. 

A  TRULY  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has  been  estab- 
lished and  fostered  by  the  Federal  Government.     It  was  provided 


Fig.    2. — County   agricultural   agent   giving    a   demonstration    on   now    to    treat   seed 
-wheat  to  control  smut 

for  by  Congress  in  the  cooperative  extension  act  or  Smith-Lever 
law,  approved  May  8,  1914.3  As  a  result  of  this  law  and  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  in  force  between  the  LTnited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  these 
agencies  have  been  united  into  a  great  national  system  cooperatively 
maintained.  This  law  has  greatly  augmented  the  strength  of  the 
colleges  and  the  Federal  department.  The  educational  system  which 
has  been  developed  is  marked  by  a  fine  unification  of  purpose  and 
ideals.  Yet  to  each  State  is  given  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  work  to  best  suit  its  own  conditions  and  means.     Free  oppor- 


3  United  States.  Laws.  Statutes,  [etc.]  ax  act  to  provide  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 

STATES  .  .  .  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICOLTURE.   LT.  S.  Congress,  63d, 

2d  sess.,  House  Rpt.  7951,  3  p.  1914.   (Pub.  Xo.  95.) 
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tunity   for  initiative   has  been   allowed,   and   rigid   standardization 
has  been  avoided. 

The  system  of  cooperative  extension  work  employed  on  June  1. 
1928.  the  following  number  of  persons : 

County   agricultural   agents 2, 172 

Assistant  county  agricultural  agents 133 

Negro  county  agricultural  agents 156 

County  home   demonstration   agents 894 

Assistant  county  home  demonstration  agents 20 

Negro  county  home  demonstration  agents 102 

County  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents 125 

Assistant  county  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents 9 

Negro  county  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents 3 

Subject-matter*  specialists 1,  008 

Directors  and  supervisors,  white 459 

Supervisors,    negro 26 

This  makes  a  total  of  5,107  persons,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  engaged  in  extension 
work. 

COOPERATIVE    EXTENSION    WORK    A    LOGICAL    DEVELOPMENT    IN    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  EDUCATION 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  was  a  logical  corollary  to  the  Morrill.  Hatch, 
and  other  Acts  of  Congress  which  established  and  developed  the 
national  system  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
These  institutions  had  grown  so  much  in  strength  and  influence  by 
this  time  that  they  were  pressed  to  meet  the  many  calls  made  upon 
them  for  help.     A.  C.  True  states  : 4 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  work  connected  with  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  extension  work  in  which 
the  land-grant  colleges  participated,  increased  so  rapidly  in  extent  and  variety 
that  these  institutions  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  on  them  in 
this  direction  without  impairing  their  resident  teaching  and  research. 

The  county  agricultural  agent,  or  as  he  was  then  known,  the  farm 
demonstration  agent  had  also  shown  by  this  time  throughout  the 
country,  that  a  local  resident  extension  agent  was  a  much-needed 
link  between  the  farmer  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

COUNTY    EXTENSION    AGENT    LIVES    WITH    THE    PEOPLE    WITH    WHOM    HE 

WORKS 

County  extension  agents  live  in  the  county  which  cooperates  in 
employing  them.  Therefore,  they  can  study  and  know  the  local 
needs  of  farming  and  rural  welfare  as  they  affect  the  people  in  the 
community.  The  county  extension  agent  knows  the  people  of  the 
county  as  the  rural  minister,  who  lives  in  the  community  where  his 
church  is.  knows  his  people.  He  knows  how  they  are  situated  and 
what  their  real  problems  are.  He  knows  their  circumstances,  their 
abilities,  their  power  to  meet  their  problems.  Being  one  of  them,  he 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  their  needs  and  desires.  He  leads  and 
teaches  them  accordingly.  This  is  far  more  effective  than  was  the 
older  extension  method  of  bringing  in  an  occasional  speaker  on  agri- 
cultural topics  or  using  only  educational  material  prepared  outside 

4  True.  A.  C.  a  history  of  agricultural  extexsiox  work  in  the  united  states, 
1755-1923.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  15,  220  p.     1928. 
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of  the  county.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  making  a  talk  and 
actually  staying  by  the  job  as  a  local  county  agent  does  until  large 
numbers  of  persons  apply  the  teaching  and  really  adopt  the  improved 
j^ractices.  The  speaker  from  outside  may  bring  an  interesting  mes- 
sage on  health.  The  county  agent  can  not  stop  there.  He  interests 
the  leaders  in  a  community  in  the  local  situation  and  leads  the  people 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  specific  local  problem  in  sanitation.  He 
and  the  leaders  work  to  get  them  to  improve  the  situation.  Likewise 
a  speaker  from  the  outside  would  stop  with  a  lecture  on  breeding  live- 
stock. The  county  agent  approves  the  lecture,  but  he  knows  that  it  is 
only  one  step  in  teaching.  He  tries  to  get  every  inferior  bull  in  a 
county  replaced  by  a  purebred  bull. 

Extension  agents  are  technically  trained  for  their  work  but,  above 
all,  they  must  have  practical  experience  and  be  practical-minded. 
They  have  centrally  located  offices  furnished  with  all  necessary 
equipment.  Most  of  them  have  clerical  assistance  in  the  office  and  an 
automobile  for  field  work.  The  county  extension  agents  are  called 
upon  to  handle  many  matters  of  importance  to  farmers  and  farm 
women.  Some  of  these  problems  require  highly  specialized  train- 
ing. Therefore  each  State  agricultural  college  maintains  a  corps 
of  subject-matter  specialists  with  headquarters  at  the  college  to  help 
the  county  extension  agents  with  their  more  specialized  problems. 
Although  the  needs  vary  in  each  State,  in  general  specialists  are  em- 
ployed in  the  most  important  farm  and  home  activities,  as  field 
crops,  soils,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  livestock  husbandry,  poultry 
keeping,  foods  and  nutrition,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  marketing. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  cooperative  system  to  have  a  county  agricul- 
tural agent  and  a  county  home  demonstration  agent  employed  on 
full  time  in  every  rural  count}7.  In  addition,  where  sufficient  funds 
are  available  and  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  work,  extension 
officers  encourage  the  emplo}7ment  of  a  county  extension  agent  to 
develop  the  agricultural  work  with  boys  and  girls.  This  is  known 
as  4— H  club  work.  The  county  agricultural  agent,  if  he  is  the  only 
extension  agent  in  the  county,  develops  an  extension  program  which 
includes  problems  in  farming,  home  making,  and  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work.  If  a  county  home  demonstration  agent  is  also  employed 
in  the  same  county  he  joins  her  in  arranging  a  program  that  covers  all 
lines  of  rural  problems  but  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  strictly  agri- 
cultural problems. 

The  tabulation  on  page  6  shows  how  complete  the  present  organi- 
zation of  extension  agents  is.  As  there  are  about  2.850  agricultural 
counties  there  is  still  need  for  establishing  agents  in  some  counties. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  agents  employed  shows  a  consistent 
gain,  considering  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  became  effective.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  and  a 
sign  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  rural  people. 

This  system  of  education  is  cooperative  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  is  met  by  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  count}7  governing  boards,  local  organizations  of  farmers, 
or  other  local  agencies.  The  financial  arrangements  vary  in  the 
different  States.  The  tendency  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining 
county  extension  agents  entirely  from  public  funds  is  growing. 

17421°— 29 2 
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Funds  were  allotted  for  financing  cooperative  extension  work  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1927-28  as  follows : 

Federal    funds $6,  929,  460.  00 

State  and  college  funds 6,217,058.05 

County   appropriations 6,  019,  347.  98 

Other   funds 1,  231,  694.  30 

Total 20,  397,  560.  33 

THEORY,  THE   FARMER'S  BUGABOO,  DISPELLED 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  extension  work  is  the  local 
demonstration.  Demonstrations  are  carried  on  by  county  agents  on 
the  farms  or  in  the  homes  of  a  community  to  show  the  people  locally 
how  the  recommended  practices  compare  with  the  practices  usually 
followed.  Thus  the  recommendations  are  tried  out  under  actual  field 
or  home  conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality.    The  results  can  be  seen 


Fig.  3. — In  every  county  having  an  extension  agent  tours  like  this  are  conducted  so 
that  farmers  may  see  for  themselves  what  results  the  recommended  practices  bring 


and  compared  with  present  methods  by  everyone.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  see  these  demonstrations.  Field  meetings  are  staged,  or  auto- 
mobile tours  may  be  conducted  by  the  extension  agent,  so  that  such 
demonstrations  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  by  large  numbers 
of  persons.  (Fig.  3.)  Comparisons  can  be  made,  conclusions  drawn, 
and  the  application  for  the  individual  made  clear.  Usually  the 
farmer  acting  as  demonstrator  tells  his  experiences  at  such  meetings. 
He  explains  the  results  obtained  on  his  own  farm  with  the  new  prac- 
tice. In  this  way  theory  is  reduced  to  practice  and  this  practice  proved 
in  the  community  under  the  conditions  presented  there.  This  is  the 
acid  test,  and  for  the  practical  farmer  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
worth  of  the  recommended  practice. 

By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  alfalfa  is  needed  in  some  locality. 
Bulletins,  circulars,  press  articles,  and  agricultural  speakers  may 
long  have  recommended  that  the  crop  be  .grown  and  may  have  ex- 
plained its  culture.  Alfalfa  is  a  new  crop  in  the  community.  Its 
requirements  are  not  well  understood  by  the  farmers.     So  the  county 
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agent  gets  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  farmers  as  demonstrators  to  try- 
out  alfalfa.  They  test  and  prepare  the  soil,  get  the  right  kind  of 
seed,  and  otherwise  closely  follow  directions  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  agent.  These  farmers  are  successful  with  the  crop. 
Their  methods  and  success  are  called  to  the  attention  of  other  farm- 
er's. The  force  of  these  local  examples  of  successful  culture  gains 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Converts  are  quickly  won,  and  more 
and  more  people  try  the  new  crop  and  are  successful  with  it. 

Similarly  in  home  demonstration  work,  the  agent  gets  many  rural 
women  to  try  out  recommended  practices  in  their  homes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  agent.  Then  demonstrators  of  home  conveniences, 
clothing  construction,  nutrition,  health  measures,  home  furnishings, 


Fig.  4. — This  rural  housewife  has  learned  from  the  extension  service  how  to  trans- 
form her  kitchen  into  a  well-lighted,  cheery,  convenient  workshop  that  lightens 
housekeeping  tasks 

and  the  like  soon  begin  to  teach  rural  women  why  and  how  new 
practices  should  be  adopted  by  rural  home  makers.     (Fig.  4.) 

LOCAL  PEOPLE  HELP  SELECT  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  GIVEN  ATTENTION 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  employment  of  resident  extension  agents 
and  the  free  use  of  local  examples  or  demonstrations  of  better 
practices  feature  extension  work.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
local  or  community  program  of  work..  That  is,  before  any  extension 
work  is  undertaken  in  a  community,  a  list  is  made  of  the  problems  con- 
sidered most  important  in  each  community.  This  program  includes 
a  plan  for  meeting  each  of  these  problems.  Again,  the  stress  is 
placed  on  finding  the  problems  and  solutions  of  the  people  to  be 
taught,  rather  than  letting  some  one  outside  determine  what 
these  problems  are.     Such  programs  are  made  by  the  people  of  a 
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community  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  county  extension 
agents. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  community  program  of  work. 
This  includes  community  activities  which  were  given  attention  by 
local  committees  in  addition  to  problems  which  lie  more  strictly  in 
the  extension  field.  A  brief  statement  of  what  was  done  during  the 
year  with  each  activity  is  also  given. 

Program  of  work,  West  Blue  community,  Fillmore  County,  Nebr. 


Froject 


Accomplishments 


Community  activities. 
Crops 

Forestry . 

Rodent  eradication 

Animal  husbandry 


1  agricultural  exhibit  at  county  fair. 

Assisted  1  farmer  to  obtain  5  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed. 

1  farmer  planted  200  trees. 

12  boxes  of  gopher  poison  distributed. 

1  pig  club,  6  members. 
25  doses  of  blackleg  serum  purchased  by  3  farmers. 

2  vaccination  demonstrations;  vaccinated  358  hogs,  using  12,970  c.  c.  of  serum 
and  virus. 

6  farmers  vaccinated  313  hogs,  using  13,930  c.  c.  of  serum  and  virus. 
1  record-flock  cooperator. 
1  culling  demonstration;  3  attended. 
48  culls  taken  from  150  birds. 
4  farm-account  cooperators. 
4  cost-production  records. 
1  gas-engine  school  held;  20  attended. 
1  rope  club;  10  members. 
1  hot-lunch  school;  17  enrolled. 
1  foods  club  organized;  13  members. 

1  clothing  club,  third  year;  7  members  enrolled  and  completed.     2  first-year 
clubs;  15  members  enrolled  and  14  completed. 

Home  furnishings j  1  achievement  program;  24  attended. 

1  women's  group;  29  members. 


Poultry  husbandry.. 

Rural  economics 

Engineering 

Foods  and  nutrition. 
Clothing 


EXTENSION   WORK    DEVELOPS    RURAL    LEADERSHIP 

Another  characteristic  of  cooperative  extension  work  is  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  use  of  local  leaders.  Such  leaders  are  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  of  a  community  who  are  interested  in  its 
progress  and  welfare.  With  the  help  of  the  county  extension  agent 
they  study  the  problems  and  factors  which  affect  farming  and  help 
the  agent  to  organize  a  program  of  extension  work  which  fits  the 
community's  needs.  (Fig.  5.)  Local  leaders  give  many  days  of 
time  and  much  labor  in  explaining  these  problems  to  the  local 
people  and  in  teaching  them  how  to  adopt  better  practices.  They 
serve  in  organizing  extension  associations,  in  winning  financial  sup- 
port for  the  work,  in  arranging  tours  and  meetings,  in  obtaining 
demonstrators,  in  leading  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  in  using 
the  many  agencies  employed  in  teaching  through  extension  work. 
County  extension  agents  reported  that  183,065  local  leaders  assisted 
them  in  1927  in  the  extension  work  with  adults  and  60,182  in  carrying 
on  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

The  present  strength  of  extension  work  in  no  small  way  rests  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  many  local  leaders.  They  have  won  support  for 
the  work  and  have  influenced  others  to  adopt  its  teachings.  More- 
over, the  future  maintenance  and  growth  of  extension  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  work  of  an  increasing  number  of  local  volunteer 
leaders.  The  aim  of  extension  officials  is  not  a  selfish  one.  The 
training  and  experience  local  leaders  receive  is  most  advantageous 
for  all  rural  progress.  The  future  of  farming  and  country  life  is 
dependent  upon  good  native  leadership. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  RURAL  CHURCH  DO? 

How  can  the  rural  church  join  with  the  extension  service  in  fur- 
thering the  improvement  of  country  life?  How  can  the  church  use 
the  resources  which  this  service  makes  available  ?  There  are  two 
methods  to  be  followed.  The  first  is  to  have  the  church  give  its 
interest  and  support  to  the  local  program  of  extension  work,  to  lend 
leadership  of  minister  and  members  of  the  parish  to  the  local  proj- 
ects in  the  program.  This  might  include  the  use  of  the  church 
building  and  grounds  for  groups  needing  a  central  meeting  place 
or  a  place  in  which  to  work. 

By  the  second  method  the  church  outlines  improvements  it  wishes 
to  have  made  or  indicates  educational  work  to  be  carried  on  among 
its  members.     Perhaps  the  church  grounds  and  farmsteads  in  the 


Fig. 


-Community   programs   of  extension  work  are   developed   by   local   farming 
people  in   thousands  of  rural   communities 


community  need  to  be  improved  and  beautified  or  the  interior  of  the 
church  building  refurnished  and  redecorated.  With  the  help  of  the 
county  extension  agents,  specialists  may  be  brought  in  from  the  col- 
lege to  plan  these  improvements  and  to  suggest  to  the  congregation 
how  these  may  be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  that  a  study  group  or  some  organization  within  the 
church  would  welcome  occasional  speakers  on  agricultural  and 
country-life  topics.  Here  again  the  county  extension  agents  might 
help  to  obtain  speakers  from  the  agricultural  college. 

THE    RURAL    MINISTER    SHOULD     KNOW    THE     COMMUNITY    EXTENSION 

PROGRAM 

The  first  suggestion  for  the  rural  minister  to  follow  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  county  agricultural  agent  and  the  other  county 
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extension  agents,  if  more  than  one  is  employed  in  the  county.  From 
them  he  may  learn  what  the  country-life  problems  in  the  community 
are  which  have  received  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  local  leaders. 
He  should  learn  what  the  local  program  of  extension  work  is.  He 
will  want  to  talk  with  the  leaders  in  his  community  and  find  out  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  progress  is  being  made  in  meeting 
community  problems. 

The  minister  might  profitably  spend  several  days  with  the  county 
extension  agents  in  their  rounds  of  visits  to  farms,  demonstrations, 
and  meetings.  It  will  take  him  some  time  to  learn  the  many  enter- 
prises carried  on  and  the  methods  followed.  He  will  find  it  stimu- 
lating and  instructive  to  attend  the  various  extension  meetings,  tours, 
institutes,  and  picnics.  He  can  then  look  forward  to  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  committees  and  of  local  people  engaged  in  developing 
the  annual  extension  program.  His  eyes  and  mind  will  be  sharpened 
to  see  and  understand  the  problems  which  affect  country  life  in  the 
community  and  how  extension  work  is  meeting  them. 

He  may  associate  closely  with  agents  and  local  leaders  and  learn 
why  some  of  the  problems  of  the  community  are  not  included  in  the 
current  program.  He  may  join  the  leaders  in  developing  greater 
interest  in  important  problems.  By  visiting  local  leaders  and  at- 
tending meetings  for  community  program  planning  he  may  point  out 
the  need  for  action  on  such  community  problems  as  sanitation  and 
health,  better  roads,  better  approaches  to  the  town,  parks,  play- 
grounds, picnic  grounds,  forest  areas,  and  beautification  of  school, 
home,  and  church  grounds.  Some  of  these  may  be  included  in  the 
local  program  of  work,  and  ways  and  means  may  be  found  for  organ- 
izing leadership,  getting  expert  help,  and  attaining  the  objectives  set 
forth.  Perhaps  he  may  serve  as  a  local  leader  in  helping  to  bring 
these  about.  Certainly  he  should  call  the  attention  of  members  of 
his  church  to  such  problems.  He  can  do  much  to  win  their  interest 
and  support  for  the  recommended  improvements. 

THERE    IS    A    PLACE    FOR    THE    RURAL    MINISTER    AS    A    LOCAL    EXTENSION 

LEADER 

If  the  rural  minister  has  had  farm  experience  or  if  he  is  a  successful 
gardener,  fruit  grower,  or  poultry  keeper  his  services  as  a  local 
leader  of  extension  work  in  these  lines  may  be  sought.  Contact  with 
extension  work  must  quickly  convince  him  of  the  need  for  active  lead- 
ership to  correlate  and  guide  the  various  endeavors.  In  particular, 
one  of  the  first  things  the  rural  minister  is  qualified  to  do  is  to  or- 
ganize boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  club  work  in  the  commimity.  He 
can  also  serve  as  leader  and  adviser  to  the  younger  members  of  his 
flock  and  their  friends  in  carrying  on  this  valuable  enterprise. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  work  depends  upon  local  leadership 
to  sponsor  it  and  to  give  companionship,  guidance,  and  helpful  in- 
struction. This  extension  activity  offers  many  opportunities  for  en- 
riching the  recreational  and  social  life  of  young  people.  In  addition 
it  may  redirect  the  attitude  toward  country  life  and  create  greater 
interest  in  rural  affairs  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls,  while  giving 
them  fine  training  and  preparation  for  living  in  the  country.  (Fig. 
6.)  Every  rural  minister  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
county  extension,  agent  in  charge  of  club  work,  learn  how  club  work 
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is  conducted,  and  become  active  in  leading  it.  Club  work  is  one 
of  the  finest  fields  of  endeavor.  Perhaps  no  other  work  for  country- 
life  improvement  brings  such  quick  rewards,  appreciation,  and 
satisfaction  as  this. 

There  are  few  rural  communities  not  in  need  of  better  recreational 
opportunities  for  young  and  old.  Athletic  fields  and  teams,  swim- 
ming pools,  clubrooms,  all  fill  a  great  need  in  the  life  of  the  rural 
youth.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  pageants,  plays,  literary 
societies,  musicales,  lecture  courses,  Chautauquas,  good  motion  pic- 
tures, all  require  special  interest  and  leadership  to  get  them  estab- 
lished. The  rural  church  in  many  communities  leads  in  establishing 
and    fostering   such   enterprises.     In    some    communities    the    rural 


Fig.   6. — Rural  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  club  work  receiving  instructions  in  forestry 
under  directiou  of  the  local  leader 

church  building  is  thrown  open  to  house  such  ventures  and  to  enter- 
tain the  rural  people. 

Increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  problems  of  maintaining 
health  in  rural  communities.  Extension  programs  long  have  listed 
such  problems  as  the  eradication  of  tubercular  cows,  the  development 
of  sanitary  water  supplies,  installation  of  running  water  and  septic- 
tank  systems  in  rural  homes,  the  equipment  of  modern  kitchens,  the 
teaching  of  more  rational  food  habits,  the  use  of  more  milk  in  the 
diet,  and  hot  lunches  for  school  children.  The  field  is  ready  for 
more  intensive  work,  and  the  rural  minister  should  find  other  local 
leaders  and  the  extension  agent  eager  for  his  help  in  educating 
country  people  to  these  needs.  The  church  membership  should  be 
made  aware  of  such  needs  in  the  community.  County  home  demon- 
stration agents  and  specialists  may  be  asked  to  meet  the  congrega- 
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tion  to  outline  the  problems  in  the   community,  the   work  that  is 
being  done,  and  to  enlist  interest  and  support. 

WHAT   IS  BEING  DONE  TO   SOLVE  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS? 

The  rural  minister  may  ask :  Are  some  rural  churches  actually  at 
work  on  community  problems?  Is  the  extension  service  now  active 
in  aiding  rural  churches  and  other  rural  organizations  in  community 
improvement  ?  "What  examples  of  accomplishment  are  there  in  this 
field? 

The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  showing  what  is  being  done, 
by  presenting  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  extension  agents.  These 
excerpts  will  answer  the  questions  raised  above.     The  many  excellent 


Fig.  7. — In  1926.  8.700  rural  people  took  a  day  off  to  attend  the  picnic  of  the  Winona 
County  (Minn.)  extension  organization.  A  tract  of  27  acres  was  donated  to  the 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  holding  community  picnics.  More  than  20,000 
people  attended  picnics  here  during  the  summer  -of  1926 

instances  of  what  is  being  done  in  community  improvement  should 
stimulate  and  guide  rural  ministers  and  other  rural  leaders  in  similar 
community  service.  The  record  seems  good.  The  opportunities  for 
service  are  almost  boundless.      (Fig.  7.) 

Raymond  B.  Walker,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Billings, 
Mont.,  who  served  as  an  emergency  county  club  leader  in  1918, 
reported  later  as  follows : 

My  second  parish  in  Montana  was  at  Sidney.  When  the  new  county  agent 
came  I  was  the  first  in  town  to  greet  him.  I  felt  that  his  work  and  mine  had 
enough  in  common  to  justify  personal  approach.  Whether  he  had  ever  worked 
with  a  minister  before  or  not.  he  certainly  did  in  this  county,  and  when  the 
local  extension  organization  had  been  outlined  and  he  was  taken  sick  and  sent 
to  Rochester  for  the  summer.  I  took  his  work ;  that  is,  the  organization  of  the 
local,  extension  work.     My  church  gladly  released  me  for  the  summer  and  I 
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carried  out  the  program.  I  have  often  said  that  apart  from  my  own  field  I 
know  of  no  more  rewarding  service  than  that  of  the  extension  worker.  The 
contacts  are  varied  and  the  opportunity  to  render  service  in  a  vital  way  is 
great.     I  regard  these  workers  as  builders  of  a  better  America. 

K.  M.  Houser,  formerly  county  agricultural  agent  in  Dodge  County, 
Nebr.,  said : 

Rev.  E.  A.  Smith,  of  North  Bend,  Nebr.,  has  always  shown  most  active  interest 
in  the  extension  work  in  Dodge  County.  He  has  assisted  in  promoting  and 
developing  community  programs  and  projects.  He  has  developed  a  number  of 
community  needs  on  such  projects  as  hog  raising,  dairying,  poultry-disease  con- 
trol, and  work  with  the  rural  home.  He  has  always  had  a  great  vision  of 
extension  work  and  has  passed  it  to  the  folks  in  his  own  community  so  that 
they  also  have  seen  it  in  a  practical  way.  Besides  promoting  extension  work 
in  his  own  community  he  has  gone  into  other  communities  and  conducted  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  of  various  kinds.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
cooperate  with  the  county  and  State  extension  service  and  because  of  these 
efforts  his  own  community.  Purple  Cane,  has  become  widely  known  for  its 
progress  in  community  development. 


Fig.  8. — The  basement  of  a  rural  church  is  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  the  farm 
women  of  a  community  to  receive  instruction  from  the  extension  agent 

Father  Martin  of  the  Eagle  Creek  Community,  in  Lyon  County, 
Kans.,  is  an  active  leader  in  local  extension  affairs.  The  report  of 
C.  L.  McFadden,  until  recently  county  agricultural  agent  in  Lyon 
County,  shows  that  Father  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
of  the  county  extension  organization.  The  church  is  freely  used  as 
a  meeting  place  for  various  local  extension  groups.  Figure  8  shows 
a  group  of  women  receiving  instructions  in  hat  making  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church.  Father  Martin  also  shares  the  leadership  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  this  community  with  Sister  Elegiana. 
As  many  as  117  boys  and  girls  have  been  enrolled  in  one  year  in  the 
4— H  club  work  by  these  two  leaders,  who  guide  the  work.  Near  by, 
at  Olpe,  Sister  Michelina  has  55  club  members  enrolled  in  similar 
work. 

The  West  Virginia  extension  service  has  won  the  interest  of  the 
rural  churches  in  country-life  improvement  through  a  system  of  com- 
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munity  scoring,  which  brings  out  the  local  problems  needing  atten- 
tion and  focuses  the  interest  of  the  community  on  them.  The  report 
of  such  a  conference  follows,  the  scores  showing  the  improvement 
made  in  one  year. 

COMMUNITY    SCORING    SHOWING    IMPROVEMENT    MADE    IN    ONA    COMMUNITY,    W.    VA.S 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended,  being  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  An 
excellent  progress  report  was  presented,  which  indicated  that  Ona  is  an  out- 
standing community  in  every  respect.  Our  4-H  camp  and  farm  bureau  park 
are  situated  in  Ona  community,  which  makes  it  a  popular  one  for  visitors,  as 
well  as  for  the  folks  adjacent.  The  scores  for  various  factors  dominant  in 
farm  community  life  follow. 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

62H 

573/_ 

64 

62 

58M 

63 

80H 
73H 
68M 
67^ 
66H 
70 

53 
60 
105 

55 

57}^ 

Recreation         _____ 

Farms      .  _  _ 

105^ 

Health 
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5853^ 

6443/_ 

Schools 

The  county  agent  in  Wayne  County,  W.  Va.,  reported  as  follows : 

The  country-life  conference  movement  has  brought  about  a  long-desired  oppor- 
tunity to  the  country  and  small-town  churches  to  render  real  service  to  the  entire 
community.  The  union  services  of  the  churches  of  different  denominations  all 
working  together  in  conference  to  make  their  community  better  cause  the 
people  to  forget  their  little  differences.  I  believe  the  results  are  more  lasting 
than  any  other  organization  work  we  have  done. 

Reports  from  other  States  yield  the  following  accounts  of  rural- 
life  problems  and  work  done  in  meeting  these. 

BEAUTIFICATION   OF   HOME   GROUNDS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  Mrs.  Dora  Dee  Walker  was  in  the  county 
giving  lessons  in  landscape  gardening  at  meetings  and  to  individuals.  This 
subject  went  over  the  county  like  an  epidemic — only  epidemics  are  of  disease 
and  leave  sadness  in  their  wake  and  this  left  happiness  and  beauty  that  will 
endure  for  generations.  Besides  the  members  enrolled  in  these  clubs  the 
agent  was  asked  to  visit  a  dozen  yards  in  as  many  communities  and  to  help 
with  planning  and  improving.     (Fig.  9.) 

A  pastor  of  a  rural  church  said :  "  That  home  demonstration  agent  with  her 
program  of  saying  it  with  flowers  has  done  more  good  in  this  county  in  one 
year  than  my  preaching  has  done  in  three."  At  least  this  much  of  his  state- 
ment was  true.  Results  of  the  home  demonstration  program  were  plainly 
visible  in  improved  yards.  Even  the  dry  summer  had  not  discouraged  the 
work,  for  the  program  was  on  a  10-year  basis.  This  study  of  plants  has  led 
to  greater  appreciation  of  our  beautiful  native  flowers  and  trees,  and  every 
yard  has  a  place  for  dogwood,  judas  tree,  yellow  jessamine,  and  crepe  myrtle. 
Four  school  grounds  have  been  laid  off  and  planted  according  to  home  demon- 
stration specifications  and  the  end  is  not  yet.6 

CHURCH    IMPROVEMENT 

The  folks  of  Turkey  Foot  Church  in  Mineralwells  community  have  graveled 
the  car  park,  have  done  some  grading,  and  have  planted  shrubbery  against 
the  hill  along  the  roadside  toward  the  improvement*  of  their  church.  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Pleasant  (Turkey  Foot)  both  have  signs  newly  painted  giving 


5  Annual  report  of  county  agent,  Cabell  County,  W.  Va.,  1926. 

G  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent,   Greenwood  County,   S.   C 
1926. 
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the  name  of  their  church  above  their  doors.  The  folks  of  Mount  Zion  Church 
have  also  planted  trees  and  shrubbery  in  improving  their  church  lot.7  (Fig.  10.) 
Scituate  completed  its  program  for  the  season  in  kitchen  improvement  and 
held  its  April  meeting  in  the  North  Scituate  Baptist  Church  vestry.  A  view  of 
the  remodeled  kitchen  in  this  church  br tiding  was  of  great  interest.  With  the 
new  arrangement,  better  routing  of  work  is  possible,  and  the  equipment  for 
serving  and  clearing  away  is  adequate  and  well  placed.  We  are  told  that  much 
of  the  confusion  often  attendant  upon  serving  community  suppers*  has  been 
eliminated.  The  color*  scheme  for  this  kitclien  was  carefully  planned  to  give 
the  effect  of  sunniness  and  cheer,  even  though  there  is  ground  glass  in  every 
windowpane.  The  Scituate  group  has  been  working  for  improved  arrange- 
ment and  height  of  equipment,  grouping  of  utensils,  and  choice  of  finish-  for 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  in  the  home  kitchens.  Two  members  of  the  group 
are  also  members  of  the  kitchen  'contest,  which-  now  has  members  in  13 
communities.8     (Fig.  11.) 

FARM    SANITATION 

The  greatest  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  number  of  community  septic-tank 
forms.  There  now  remain  only  nine  counties  doing  extension  work  which  do 
not  have  these  forms.  This  is  an  increase  of  11  counties,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  forms  increased  to  85,  as  against  63  in  1925.  Several  other  new  ones 
replaced  old  forms  which  were  worn  out.  A  total  of  444  septic  tanks  were 
built,  with  demonstrations  at  17  places  and  an  attendance  of  694  persons. 
Meeting's  other  than  demonstrations  totaled  13  with  an  attendance  of  553.9 

DIPHTHERIA    CAMPAIGN 

The  Ulster  County  Home  Bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  State  department 
of  health  in  the  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  diphtheria  among  the  children 
of  Ulster  County.  Doctor  Laidlaw,  district  health  commissioner,  has  given  11 
lectures  on  the  toxin-antitoxin  treatment  to  the  home  bureau  communities  in 
the  county.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  attended  these  lectures. 
The  Gardiner  Home  Bureau  has  established  a  free  clinic  for  the  children  of  the 
town  of  Gardiner  at  which  175  children  were  immunized.  The  Asbury  com- 
munity cooperated  in  the  work  in  the  town  of  Saugerties  at  which  200  children 
were  immunized.  Stone  Ridge  and  High  Falls  have  a  number  of  children 
signed  up  for  the  clinic  to  be  established  soon,  and  the  Ulster  Park  Farm 
Bureau  cooperating  with  the  county  organization  of  the  home  bureau  is  signing 
up  the  children  for  a  clinic  in  the  town  of  Esopus.10 

HOME-BUREAU    LIBRARIES 

Home-bureau  libraries  have  been  opened  in  four  communities — Gardiner, 
Kerhonkson,  Wawarsing,  and  Alligerville-Kyserike,  each  with  from  50  to  300 
volumes.  Kerhonkson  reports  more  than  70  men,  women,  and  children  using  the 
300  books  in  its  library.  Several  books  have  been  donated  toward  a  permanent 
library  and  a  tag  day  was  held  in  May  at  which  time  $50  was  raised  toward  a 
permanent  home-bureau  library.  Books  for  each  community  were  obtained  from 
the  State  traveling  library.  Forty-eight  families  used  the  books  in  the  Alliger- 
ville-Kyserike Library.10 

CHURCH    AND    SCHOOL    BEAUTIFICATION 

Cooperating  with  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Bentley,  of.  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Gentryville,  the  slides  and  moving  pictures  of  the  "  Transformation  of  Slider- 
town  "  were  shown.  As  a  result  the  churchyard  was  graded  and  native  shrub- 
bery planted.  The  school  authorities  are  planning  to  landscape  the  school  yard 
this  spring.     This  same  film  was  shown  during  a  clean-up  campaign.11 

7  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  assent,  Wood  County.  W.  Va. 

8  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home-management  specialist.  Massachusetts,   1026. 

9  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  agricultural  engineering  specialist,  Pennsylvania,  1026. 

10  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent.  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  1026. 

11  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  county  agent,  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  1026. 
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Fig.  9. 


-Little  is  required  to  change  a  house  into  a  country  home, 
service  helps  rural  people  to  make  such  changes 


The  extension 


Fig.  10. 


few  vines  and  shrubs  would  help  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  an  old 
rural  church  like  this 
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BETTER-HOMES-WEEK   PROGRAM 

Sunday,  April  25,  was  known  as  a  better-homes  Sunday  throughout  the 
county.  The  ministerial  association  cooperated  with  the  extension  bureau  by 
preaching  "  better-homes "  sermons  from  the  pulpit  on  that  day.  The  local 
committees  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Canton  merchants  by  asking  them  to 
place  special  displays  in  their  windows,  stressing  those  things  which  have  direct 


Fig.  11. — Somebody  eared — and  a  rural  temple  instead  of  just  a  building  is  tbe  result 

relation  to  the  home,  and  health  and  happiness  of  the  family.  The  grocery 
stores  featured  proper  foods  for  the  family. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  printed  special  placards  announcing  better-homes 
week  and  bearing  suitable  slogans  to  be  displayed  in  the  various  places. 
Mayor  Wilhel  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  this  week  to  be  a  week  for 
home  improvement  in  Fulton  County. 

The  schools  and  city  council  cooperated  with  the  home  demonstration  agent 
by  carrying  on  a  city  clean-up  campaign.     On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  meeting  of 
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the  boys'  patrol  was  held  in  the  grammar  school.  At  this  time  the  purpose 
and  need  of  the  clean-up  campaign  was  explained.  On  Wednesday  the  boys 
were  given  special  time  from  their  school  work  to  conduct  a  clean-up  of  vacant 
lots  and  surroundings  of  the  county.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts  and  with 
other  students  in  their  charge  the  boys'  patrol  supervised  this  clean-up  on 
Wednesday.  This  was  followed  by  a  city  clean-up  on  Thursday,  when  all  citi- 
zens were  asked  to  cooperate  by  raking  and  cleaning  their  premises,  trimming 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  planting  new  shrubs  and  flowers.  Streets  of  the  city 
were  cleaned,  and  city  officials  removed  rubbish  and  debris*  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  On  Friday,  April  30,  the  telephone  exchange,  dairy,  and  ice  plant 
opened  their  doors  to  the  public.  Wednesday,  April  28,  a  special  program  was 
held  at  one  of  the  churches.  Special  numbers  had  been  prepared  for  this 
occasion  and  Annie  Lou  Maxwell,  interior  decoration  specialist  from  the  State 
university,  spoke  on  the  subject,  Inside  the  Livable  House.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  women  attended  this  meeting,  showing  great  enthusiasm  over 
Miss  Maxwell's  message.  The  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Woman's  Club,  as  well  as  the  schools,  and  other  organizations 
cooperated  with  the  home  bureau  in  making  this  better-homes  week  a  success. 
The  adviser  was  asked  to  speak  before  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  the  city,  and  in  this  way  was  aided  in  giving  the  purpose  of  the  home  bureau 
and  better-homes  week  to  the  public  and  business  men  of  the  city.12 

COMMUNITY   ACTIVITIES 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENT 

Five  counties  report  definite  work  done,  such  as  helping  to  maintain  parks, 
assisting  in  fire  prevention,  laying  Cement  walks,  and  placing  street  signs  on 
angle-bar  posts. 

Eleven  counties  report  that  improvements  have  been  made  in  landscaping. 
Some  of  this  work  has  been  done  to  improve  school  grounds,  grange  halls, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings  as  well  as  the  homes  themselves. 

COMMUNITY    WORK    IN     THE     SCHOOLS 

Improvement  of  school  grounds  has  been  carried  on  in  Allegany,  Broome, 
Chemung,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Oneida,  Oswego,  St.  Lawrence, 
Schuyler,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Wayne,  and  Warren  Counties. 

In  many  instances  equipment  has  been  provided  by  home-bureau  groups  and 
in  other  cases  the  home  bureaus  (the  local  extension  organization)  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  getting  the  ground  cleared  and  the  community  interested  in 
providing  suitable  equipment. 

In  Monroe  County  one  playground  improved  by  a  local  group  includes  a 
baseball  diamond  and  has  been  an  especially  fine  cooperative  enterprise. 
Tompkins  County  reports  10  schools  provided  with  playground  equipment. 

Other  equipment  provided  for  the  school  includes  new  desks,  flags,  phono- 
graphs, furniture,  first-aid  kits,  and  sanitary  drinking  fountains.  Twelve 
counties  report  such  gifts  by  local  groups. 

Cooperation  in  providing  hot  lunches  for  rural  schools  is  reported  in  many 
of  the  counties.  In  some  instances  the  home-bureau  members  prepare  food  and 
take  turns  in  furnishing  a  hot  dish  for  the  school.  Some  home  bureaus  cooper- 
ate mainly  in  interesting  the  teacher  and  helping  her  with  menus  and  supplies. 
Others  raise  money  for  the  project.  Steuben  County  reported  119  schools 
serving  hot  lunches  last  year. 

Miscellaneous  activities  carried  on  in  schools  included  helping  with  special 
programs  at  Christmas  time,  donation  of  prizes  for  plays  and  scholarships, 
and  organized  visits  to  the  school.  Nassau  County  cooperated  with  the  county 
committee  on  tuberculosis  and  public  health  in  the  progressive  rural  school 
contest,  the  interest  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  communities  and  their  cooperation 
for  school  improvement  counting  largely  in  the  contest,  and  a  definite  score 
card  checking  the  advance  made  in  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  improvement 
of  the  building  and  grounds.  Prizes  were  given  the  four  schools  showing  the 
best  all-around  improvement.  Through  the  State  federation  the  home  bureaus 
have  continued  to  support  the  cause  of  better  rural  schools. 

^Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent,  Fulton  County,  111.,  1926. 
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LIBRARIES 

Twelve  counties  report  definite  cooperation  with  established  libraries  and 
work  done  to  place  new  ones.  In  return  for  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  the 
library  some  local  home  bureaus  have  paid  for  needed  repairs,  given  money 
toward  new  books,  and  have  a  hired  woman  to  do  the  cleaning.  In  Wayne 
County  a  community  now  owns  a  library  of  948  books  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
home  maker.  Another  community  library  is  taken  care  of  by  the  home-bureau 
women  in  turn.     This  group  also  bought  30  new  books  during  the  past  year. 

HOSPITALS 

Home  bureaus  have  sent  canned  goods  and  magazines,  have  organized  regular 
visits  to  patients  in  county  hospitals,  and  have  made  and  donated  supplies  to 
hospitals. 

churches 

Interesting  results  have  been  reported  from  the  work  done  by  local  home 
bureaus  for  their  churches.  The  activities  are  varied  and  include  landscaping, 
helping  with  the  minister's  salary,  payment  of  the  home-bureau  fee  of  the 
minister's  wife,  cleaning  the  church,  paying  for  repairs  and  papering,  giving 
money  for  the  missionary  barrel,  lending  dramatic  equipment,  giving  money 
to  the  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  electric  lights,  and  paying 
coal  bill. 

One  community  in  Madison  County  has  raised  money  to  send  its  minister  to 
farmers'  week  at  Cornell  University.  Another  community  maintains  an  electric 
light  in  front  of  the  church.  In  Schuyler  County  one  home  bureau  promoted 
a  meeting  to  discuss  union  of  the  local  churches,  which  is  the  most  important 
church  problem  in  that  particular  community.  In  Warren  County  one  old 
church  was  cared  for  by  a  movement  initiated  by  the  home  bureau,  former 
members  were  written  to  and  aid  was  received  from  them  for  restoration. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENT 

In  many  communities  of  the  State  the  part  played  by  the  home  bureau  has 
been  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  restoration  of  old  cemeteries  rather  than 
to  do  the  work  themselves.  Projects  in  relation  to  cemetery  upkeep  and  im- 
provement have  been  reported  from  10  counties. 

COOPERATION    WITH   THE  JUNIORS 

In  Chenango  County,  19  home  bureaus  gave  money  toward  sending  boys  and 
girls  (prize  winners)  to  field  days  at  Cornell.  In  Cortland  County,  where  there 
is  no  organized  junior  project  work,  the  home  bureau  helped  several  clothing 
clubs  and  raised  money  to  help  17  girls  attend  field  days.  In  Lewis  County 
one  local  home  bureau  helped  teach  young  girls  in  the  community  how  to  sew 
by  dividing  them  into  four  units  according  to  age  and  ability  and  passing  on 
to  them  the  results  of  home-bureau  and  home-making  experience. 

Monroe  County  reports  strong  cooperation  with  the  juniors,  the  home  bureaus 
assisting  in  the  expenses  of  field  days.  In  Tioga  County  one  home  bureau  or- 
ganized a  dinner  class  of  six  little  girls  to  study  food  preparation  and  nu- 
trition in  a  practical  way.  Ulster  County  offered  prizes  for  4-H  club  girls 
for  canning  exhibits  at  the  fair.  Several  other  counties  report  cooperation 
with  the  juniors. 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS 

A  number  of  home  bureaus  have  been  working  definitely  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  building.  In  Chenango  County  one  group  has  a  fund 
of  over  $3,000.  Two  others  are  working  with  other  organizations.  In  Genesee 
County  one  community  has  a  building  fund  of  $600.  Jefferson  County  reported 
that  in  one  town  three  mass  meetings  were  held  under  the  leadership  of  the 
home  bureau.  These  resulted  in  a  community-house  association  being  formed, 
money  being  solicited  for  remodeling,  and  work  being  started  on  converting 
a  church  hall.  The  plans  include  a  well-arranged  kitchen  and  dining  room  and 
a  stage.    The  community  is  in  an  isolated  farming  section  where  there  is  need 
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for  recreation  and  social  centers.  Several  other  communities  report  that  local 
home  bureaus  are  helping  to  raise  money  for  building  funds. 

Several  community  groups  have  improved  their  halls  by  contributing  electric 
lights  and  providing  various  other  equipment.13 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  farm  woman's  letter  regarding  a  club 
camp  held  in  Reno  County,  Kans..  in  which  she  participated. 

"  I  received  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  of  our  '  women's  camp.'  I 
hardly  know  where  to  start,  or  what  to  leave  out. 

"  One  of  the  biggest  and  most  lasting  benefits  of  the  camp,  to  each  woman, 
I  believe,  is  that  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  our  State  leaders  and  home 
demonstration  agent,  for  in  so  doing  we  have  more  of  an  interest  in  the 
plans  for  work  they  have  for  us,  and  make  more  of  an  effort  to  make  our- 
selves fit  into  our  places,  so  those  plans  will  come  true. 

"  The  farm  woman  has  so  little  time  each  clay,  in  her  home  life,  for  physical 
recreation,  and  no  competition,  that  when  camp  life  is  over  we  go  to  our 
homes  like  '  new  humans  '  as  so  many  of  the  women  have  expressed  themselves. 

"  There  is  another  very  valuable  advantage  in  the  camp — that  of  developing 
leadership,  and  broadening  community  life.  Many  of  the  women  go  to  their 
homes  mentally  '  made  new.'  They  have  learned  to  meet  others,  which  is  a 
trait  many  farm  women  do  not  develop.  They  are  so  enthused  they  fill 
a  new  place  in  the  community  almost  before  they  are  aware  that  they  are 
giving  of  themselves  the  spirit  they  received  at  camp. 

"  If  a  farm  woman  wishes  to  receive  admission  to  the  fountain  of  youth,  I 
am  sure  she  could  find  such  a  fountain  at  the  'farm  women's  camp.'  There 
we  forget  we  ever  had  a  care  or  worry  and  can  hardly  believe  we  are  not 
just  children  out  on  a  school  picnic."  14 

The  territory  including  the  homes  of  the  members  of  Locust  Valley 
Club  has  for  its  boundaries  Sams  Creek,  Wadesville,  and  Dutch  Ridge  Road. 
Three  churches  are  included.  Schools  attended  by  children  of  members  are 
Locust  Valley,  New  Era,  Ball,  and  Fankhouser.  Thirty  homes  of  members  are 
in  this  district,  21  members  owning  farms  which  cover  a  total  estimated  at 
over  2,000  acres.  Our  club  has  a  membership  including  1  great-grandmother, 
7  grandmothers,  and  29  mothers. 

Community  work  accomplished  by  the  Locust  Valley  Farm  Women's  Club : 
We  solicited  money  for  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery  and  collected  $410 ;  built  ceme- 
tery fence  with  three  large  gates,  one  of  them  arched  and  bearing  the  name 
"  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery."  After  expenses  were  paid  we  put  in  the  bank 
$247.60  for  the  cemetery  fund.  Cleaned  and  scrubbed  Pleasant  Hill  Church  and 
helped  4-H  club  clean  cemetery.  Put  four  first-aid  Red  Cross  boxes  in  schools. 
Made  handkerchiefs  for  school  children.  Cleaned  and  scrubbed  Locust  Valley 
schoolhouse  during  summer.  Outside  painting  done,  five  houses.  New  out- 
buildings, five.  Three  porches  and  one  new  room  built.  Two  houses  remodeled 
and  two  roofed.  Two  upstairs  were  repaired  and  inside  painted.  Twenty 
farms  were  given  names.  Planted  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Held  community 
meetings  at  two  schoolhouses,  one  a  week.  Helped  supervise  4-H  club  work. 
Helped  10  members  of  the  community  by  giving  stork  showers.  Celebrated  birth- 
days of  15  members  of  club  giving  a  $2  present  each.  Visited  and  helped  the 
sick.  Made  over  garments  for  several  families.  Held  annual  community  picnic. 
Presented  petition  at  county  court  and  caused  a  road  on  which  work  had  been 
delayed  for  three  years  to  be  finished  according  to  contract.  Brought  before 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  the  necessity  for  new  outbuildings  and 
many  needed  supplies  for  Locust  Valley  School  which  had  been  turned  down 
for  the  past  two  years.  (We  got  them.)  Socials  were  held  during  summer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  club.  Paid  out  $2.50  for  4-H  club  premiums.  Sent  repre- 
sentative to  Jackson's  Mill  and  paid  expenses  amounting  to  815.  Paid  out  $35 
for  stork  showers.  Collected  $35  from  club  members  and  gave  it  to  minister  of 
Pleasant  Hill.  Paid  out  $2  for  present  to  club  member  leaving  community.  We 
have  at  this  time  $100  in  treasury.  Created  more  respect  for  women's  organi- 
zations and  cooperation,  especially  among  the  men  of  club  members.15 

13  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  leader.  New  York,  1926. 

14  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent,  Reno  County,  Kans..  1926. 

15  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent,  Wood  County,  W.  Va.,  1926. 
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HEALTH 

The  preschool  age  clinic  conducted  by  the  Douglas  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  so  great  a  success  according  to  those  in  charge 
that  partial  plans  have  already  been  made  for  a  similar  two-day  clinic  next 
year.    The  clinic  was  held  for  two  days  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

The  finest  thing  about  the  examinations,  according  to  Elizabeth  Handle, 
county  home  demonstration  agent,  was  the  willingness  of  the  mothers  to  help 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  information  on  feeding  and  health 
for  children. 

Incorrect  posture,  underweight,  defective  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  eye  defects 
were  most  often  found  among  the  45  or  more  children  examined.  There  were 
few  cases  of  overweight.  Two  or  three  children  graded  nearly  perfect.  Two 
families  were  invited  by  Florence  Sherbon,  who  had  charge  of  the  examination, 
to  take  part  in  tbe  fitter-families  contest  at  the  State  fair. 

Mothers  were  shown  how  to  correct  poor  posture.  In  a  few  cases  it  was;  dis- 
covered that  the  method  of  wearing  the  clothing  was  conducive  to  poor 
posture. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  clinic  was  the  work  of  the  nutrition  specialist, 
Georgiana  H.  Smurthwaite  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  As  an 
expert  in  foods  she  gave  the  mothers  helpful  suggestions  on  diet  and  ways  of 
serving  foods  so  that  the  children  would  like  them.  The  table  of  the  nutrition 
specialist  was  surrounded  all  the  time. 

One  table  was  loaded  down  with  pamphlets  and  bulletins  pertaining  to>  health. 
Many  of  these  were  taken  by  the  mothers.15 

HORTICULTURE 
HOME  GARDENS 

As  a  part  of  her  regular  club  program  every  girl  member  cultivates  at  least 
one-twentieth  acre  in  annuals  or  perennials.  These  may  include  any  vegetables, 
fruits,  or  flowers  she  may  be  interested  in  and  wish  to  cultivate.  She  is  taught 
to  select  soil,  location,  fertilizer,  seeds,  the  preparation  of  seed  bed,  care  of 
plants,  transplanting,  and  cultivation.  From  her  garden  she  has  a  variety  of 
fresh  vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  home  and  for  sale.  She  is  taught  to  conserve 
and  to  market  the  surplus.  The  women  are  given  whatever  help  they  request 
with  their  garden  work. 

BE AUTIFI CATION   OF   HOME  GROUNDS 

A  home-improvement  contest  consisting  of  the  improvement  and  beautification 
of  the  exterior  has  been  started  this  year  and  will  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  house  and  grounds,  including  outbuildings,  were  scored  by  two  judges  who 
have  studied  landscaping.  The  counties  were  visited  by  the  landscape  specialist 
and  suggestions  were  made  to  groups,  letters  of  instruction  were  written,  and 
news  articles  were  published  in  local  papers.  Permanent  plantings  have  been 
begun  and  lawns  sodded.  Premiums  are  offered.  Much  interest  in  this  project 
is  being  manifested. 

HOME    HEALTH    AND    SANITATION 

There  is  very  close  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  county  home-demonstration 
agents  and  the  county  and  State  departments  of  health.  The  agents  give  health 
talks  and  emphasize  correct  health  habits,  balanced  meals,  and  correct  eating 
habits.  The  health  authorities  give  examinations,  hold  clinics,  administer 
antitoxins  and  vaccinations,  etc.  Screening  against  flies  and  mosquitoes  is 
emphasized.  Agents  in  some  instances  had  rooms  screened  in  which  to  conduct 
community  short  courses. 

In  Washington  County  the  school  where  nutrition  classes  were  held  last  year 
was  the  first  to  have  a  tonsil  and  adenoid  clinic.  This-  school  had  35  children 
enter  the  clinic  who  were  underweight,  caused  from  bad  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
The  parent-teacher  association  with  leaders  from  the  school  assisted  the  home 
demonstration  agent  in  working  up  the  clinic.  The  local  sanitarium  made 
special  rates  which  were  in  reach  of  all  who  needed  it  but  all  charity  cases 
were  free. 


Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  health  specialist,  Kansas,  1926. 
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Sixty-live  defects  have  been  corrected  and  the  clinic  continues.  After  the 
children's  defects  have  been  corrected  in  Washington  County  the  sanitarium 
will  make  the  same  offer  to  near-by  counties. 

In  Pierce  County  in  the  early  spring,  clean-up  week  was  held  in  every  club 
community.  At  every  club  meeting  during  that  month  an  article  was  read  on 
sanitation.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign  8  sanitary  closets  were  installed  and 
35  homes  screened.17 

SUMMARY 

It  has  been  shown  that  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  is  a  great  national  force  in  helping  to  establish 
a  more  satisfying  country  life.  Federal,  State,  and  county  govern- 
ments cooperate  with  the  people  of  a  county  in  the  employment  of 
county  extension  agents.  These  agents  work  on  community  problems 
selected  with  the  aid  of  local  people.  They  are  reinforced  by  a 
corps  of  subject-matter  specialists.  At  present  more  than  5,000 
extension  workers  are  employed  on  full  time. 

Extension  workers  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  local  volunteer 
leaders  to  help  them  teach  the  people  of  the  community  to  adopt 
the  practices  recommended  as  solutions  to  local  problems.  The 
teaching  is  successful  because  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  use  of 
demonstrations  or  local  examples  which  show  how  the  recommended 
practice  works  in  the  fields  and  homes  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  extension  programs  hold  interest  for  women  and  children 
as  well  as  farmers.  The  extension  service  is  interested  in  helping 
with  problems  of  community  life  as  well  as  problems  of  farming. 
The  services  of  the  agents  and  specialists  are  available  without 
charge,  but  the  rural  minister  should  see  in  this  work  more  than 
the  opportunity  of  getting  free  service.  He  should  join  the  many 
other  leaders  and  agencies  at  work  in  developing  a  sound  local 
program  of  extension  work  and  help  in  establishing  the  improve- 
ments which  this  seeks  for  the  community.  Extension  agents  and 
local  leaders  will  welcome  the  leadership,  cooperation,  and  active 
interest  of  the  church  and  the  rural  minister.  The  rural  community, 
the  rural  church,  and  the  extension  service  will  benefit  thereby. 

The  rural  minister  may  begin  by  getting  acquainted  with  the 
county  extension  agents.  These  agents  will  welcome  a  call  from  the 
minister  who  is  interested  in  country-life  improvement  and  will 
familiarize  him  with  the  extension  programs.  If  there  is  no 
county  agent  employed  in  the  county,  the  church  and  the  minister 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  extension  service  at  the  State  college  of 
agriculture.  Arrangements  may  then  be  made  to  study  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  to  supply  speakers,  printed  material,  or  special- 
ists to  help  in  advancing  the  program  which  the  church  and  the 
minister  have  considered  of  importance  in  the  enrichment  of  life 
in  the  community. 

17  Excerpt  from  annual  report  of  home  demonstration  agent,  northwest  Georgia,  1926. 
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